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THE ETHICS OF THE GOSPELS. 

In the record of the life of Jesus contained in the Synoptic 
Gospels, two points are fairly plain: First, Jesus regarded 
himself chiefly as a teacher. He was the bearer of a message, 
and his vocation was to deliver it. 1 "Let us go elsewhere into 
the next towns that I may preach there also, for to this end 
came I forth." 2 "He went round about the villages teaching." 3 
"He began to teach them many things."* "And, as he went, 
he taught them again." 6 To this great task all else was sub- 
ordinate. His mother and his brethren may stand without seek- 
ing him, but he cannot leave his Father's business." His own 
death may be clearly foreseen, but to the suggestion of chang- 
ing his course to avoid it, the answer is : "Get thee behind me, 
Satan, for thou mindest not the things of God, but the things 
of men." 7 In short, the central purpose of his life was the 
proclamation of his message. 

Secondly, among a great body of his contemporaries, the 
acceptance of this message was hindered by doubt as to the 
authority of the messenger. The scribes and ordinary teach- 
ers, of course, supported what they had to say by specific refer- 
ence to the sacred books of the nation. Jesus' method was 
entirely different. He came, not to expound ancient records, 
but as a seer into the heart of truth itself. "He taught them 
as one having authority, and not as the scribes." 8 He relied, 

1 Cf. Luke 5:42, 43. "Ibid, 10: 1. 

' Mark 1 : 38. • Mark 3 : 31-35. 

8 Ibid, 6:6. 'Matt. 16:23. 

*Ibid, 6:34. "Mark 1:22; Cf. Matt. 7 =29; Luke 4:32. 
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not upon argument from premises already accepted, whether 
scriptural or otherwise, but upon a direct appeal to religious 
and moral perception. There was on him the mantle of the 
old prophets. He had seen, and he called on men to open their 
eyes that they might see also. 

Thus, for him his word was, as it were, autonomous, need- 
ing no alien support. He cannot understand why any sign 
should be needed. "Why doth this generation seek after a 
sign ? Verily, I say unto you, there shall no sign be given unto 
this generation." 9 To many of the Jews, however, the word 
of itself did not suffice to bring them where Jesus himself had 
been. They did not see that it was true. Hence, since he 
would not prove it, they needed for conviction that he should 
prove his own authority. To vindicate his message, Jesus must 
somehow vindicate himself. 

This leads to my third point, the deep irony, as it would 
seem, that lies at the centre of the gospel story. There can be 
little doubt that Jesus did, in a measure, concede this demand of 
the people and withdraw his refusal of a sign. Convinced as 
he was of the great moment of his message, he may well have 
been impressed by their belief that one endowed by God with 
so special a trust must somehow himself occupy a special posi- 
tion. And so gradually his thought would turn about that 
great deliverer whose advent the prophets of his nation had 
foreseen, and the question would shape itself in his mind 
whether it might not be that he himself were the Messiah. 
Doubtingly, he would seek the opinion of his friends upon this 
new idea, and, strengthened by their enthusiastic acclamation, 
the idea would at length become a certainty : 10 he was, indeed, 
the Messiah, and thus the authority of his message was vindi- 
cated. Even, however, when this view of his own position was 
fully matured, it was not about this that he cared for the world 

* Mark 8 : 12. 

10 The question to the disciples, "Whom say ye that I am," is generally 
supposed to be a test of their faith. The only ground for this interpreta- 
tion is an appendix that Matthew attaches to Jesus' answer, as given in 
Mark and Luke. The more natural interpretation would seem to be that 
the question was asked, because Jesus really desired to know the answer. 
Cf. Mark 8:27-29; Matt. 16:17; Luke 9:21. 
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to know. Again and again, both to his desciples and to the 
demoniacs, and to the sick, who sought to proclaim him, "he 
charged them that they should tell no man of him." 11 For, to 
him the idea of the message was never lost in that of the messen- 
ger. He was the Messiah and the anointed of God; but his 
right to those high titles rested simply on the message that he 
bore. The Gospel as he proclaimed it had always, as Harnak 
tells us, to do not with the Son but with the Father. 

Indeed, may we not say that the danger of what has been 
called Christolatry was foreseen and fought against by Jesus 
himself? "Why callest thou me good?" he said to the young 
man ; "none is good, save one, even God." 12 "Why call ye me 
Lord, Lord," he asks again, "and do not the things which I 
say?" 13 And yet again, when the woman of the multitude 
cried: "Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the breasts 
which thou didst suck ;" the answer was : "Yea, rather, blessed 
are they which hear the word of God and keep it." 14 And may 
we not attach a like meaning to the golden word : "Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even the least, ye did it 
unto me." 16 That is not an appeal to act in such a way for the 
sake of a person ; it is rather an appeal to act rightly regardless 
of persons. And so of the thrice-repeated question of Peter, 
"Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?" and the counsel that 
followed : "Feed my sheep, feed my lambs." It was his ideal 
and not himself that Jesus sought to make the people feel. 
Whatever devotion he claimed for his person, it was merely 
that he might pass it on to his message. The great dominant 
aim of his ministry was to preach of God and Right. 

And so we get to the root of the great irony — that his fol- 
lowers came to stress those personal claims which to Jesus were 
relatively unimportant, to the exclusion in large measure of the 
weightier matters of the law. There is a tragic touch in an 

"Mark 8:30; Cf. ibid, 9:9. 

12 Mark 10 : 18 and Luke 18 : 19. Matthew characteristically modifies this 
phrase. Matt. 19: 17. 

13 Luke 6:46. 
"Luke 11:27, 28. 
15 Matt. 26:40. 
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early verse of St. Luke's Gospel in which the key to the drama 
is subtly suggested. To a demoniac whom he had cured, 
Jesus said : "Return to thy house and declare how great things 
God hath done for thee. And he went his way, publishing 
throughout the whole city how great things Jesus had done 
for him." 16 The note thus struck was carried through the 
whole. The healings and mighty works that magnified the 
messenger are related in abundance by the evangelists. But 
that message for which the messenger came, and to which he 
held all else subordinate, is not thus prominent in his biogra- 
phies. Even Mark is Christocentric in this sense. He does 
not, indeed, dwell upon the personal claims in the way that 
Matthew, with his eye upon Jewish converts, feels bound to 
do. He does not speak of "the Gospel of the Kingdom" 17 or 
reiterate, "that the Scripture might be fulfilled which saith." 
Neither does he set down Matthew's appendix to Jesus' answer 
about the sign, 18 or to the disciples who declared him to be the 
Christ, 19 or to Peter in the Garden of Gethsemane. 20 But, for 
all this, like the other evangelists, he seeks to honor Jesus by 
the tale of what he did rather than to serve him by the record 
of his words. Again and again we read, "And he began to 
teach," but what he taught is not declared, and we are carried 
forward to something wholly alien. In the sixth chapter there 
are two instances of this. "And when the sabbath was come, 
he began to teach in the synagogue" : and the verse continues, 
"And many hearing him were astonished, saying, Whence 
hath this man these things," and so on in a similar strain. 21 
And again: "And he came forth and saw a great multitude, 
and he had compassion on them, because they were as sheep 
not having a shepherd; and he began to teach them many 
things." Once more the teaching is omitted, and the passage 
proceeds to the period when the day was far spent, and the 



"Luke 8:39. 

11 E. g., Matt. 9:35- 

"Matt. 12:39-43. Here Luke agrees with Matthew; cf. Luke 11:32. 

19 Matt. 16 : 17. Here Luke agrees with Mark. 

20 Ibid, 26 : S3, 54. Here again Luke agrees with Mark. 

21 Mark 6:2. 
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miracle of the loaves. 22 Nor are these solitary instances. It 
was for his message that Jesus lived and died, but it is not his 
message that the evangelists chiefly tell, or their successors 
most revere. 23 

The above discussion may appear somewhat removed from 
the main objective of this paper — the nature of Jesus' ethical 
teaching. Nevertheless, it is not irrelevant. For, if we know 
the manner in which the records have come down to us we there- 
by attain a kind of viewpoint from which the relation of those 
records to reality can be judged. On the theory that I have 
suggested, for example, it is plain that such parts of the Gospels 
as make for the magnification of Jesus' person, though not 
necessarily incorrect, are necessarily suspect. The records of 
religious and ethical teaching, on the other hand — the Gospel, 
that is, of God and Right — need not be so regarded. No 
doubt, in certain cases, the writers would wish to justify by 
Jesus' words practices which had grown up subsequently in 
their society, and special injunctions on these heads should, 
therefore, be received with caution. But in matters of general 
religious or ethical import, we may suppose that the tenets 
of the society would be moulded by the actual teaching, rather 
than the records of the teaching by the tenets of the society. 
Such records, therefore, may be accepted as of high authority. 

By this circumstance one serious difficulty is removed. Other 
difficulties, however, remain. The exaggerated emphasis that 
the Gospels place on Jesus' person, and the consequent omis- 
sion, already noted, to record his words, have reduced to a very 
small compass the actual teaching that has been preserved. 
We have, therefore, to determine a body of doctrine from 
a small collection of sparsely scattered sayings. The problem 
is akin to that of the morphologist who discovers a few 

22 Mark 6:34, seq. 

*° It may be argued that in the record of Jesus' life, his ethical message 
is handed down more effectually than would have been possible by a mere 
transcription of his words. No doubt many of the stories of his deeds 
do contain moral teachings crystallized into example, but it is surely clear 
that they were not related with this circumstance in view. The presence, 
therefore, of an exemplary element in some of them can at best mitigate — 
it cannot remove — the irony of which I have spoken. 
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bones lying together, and who has external ground for 
believing that they all belong to the same animal. From these 
imperfect data the skeleton has somehow to be reconstructed. 
The knowledge that none of the bones is due to an alien 
source does, indeed, facilitate that operation; it dispenses with 
the difficult, — though legitimate, — circular process, which at 
once infers the whole from the parts, and also infers from 
the whole what bones are truly parts. Though, however, to 
this extent simplified, the problem of reconstruction remains 
one of extreme delicacy. It is necessarily based on half- 
conscious analogies, whose scope and application are doubtful. 
In short, the margin of error within which, in such a case as 
this, the historical imagination has to work is exceedingly wide. 
It is only on the very broadest aspects of Jesus' teaching that 
we can hope for reliable conclusions. 

I have already suggested that this teaching fell into two 
main divisions — the theological, about God, and the ethical, 
about duty. Furthermore, these divisions were not separated 
into watertight compartments, but were fused and commingled 
in almost every parable that Jesus spoke. Time and again we 
are told, not only that certain things are good, but also that 
God will reward the righteous and punish the guilty. 

With the teaching about God this paper is not concerned. 
But the connection between that teaching and the directly 
ethical sayings has led, among the less instructed opponents of 
Christianity, to a serious misconception in regard to these latter 
sayings. It has been suggested that Jesus' ethics is a mere 
scheme of means directed toward the personal happiness of the 
agent, and that for him righteousness is simply a form of 
prudence whereby we can flee the wrath to come. 

Now this charge is ambiguous. It may mean either of two 
things : first, that Jesus urged people to be righteous from the 
motive of future happiness; secondly, that he urged them in 
words to be righteous directly, but at the same time suggested 
a selfish motive, and thus implied that conduct might be right- 
eous whatever its motive — might, in fact, be righteous if merely 
prudential. 

The first of these charges may be met with a bare denial. 
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Jesus did not urge people to be righteous from the motive 
of future happiness. His teaching was not, Be righteous in 
order to be happy, but (1) Be righteous, an ethical precept, 
and (2) a metaphysical statement, Righteousness and happiness 
as a matter of fact lie along the same road. It was not, Cer- 
tain things lead to the agent's happiness; therefore, they are 
good as means: but rather, certain things are good as ends; 
therefore they lead to the agent's happiness. He was, indeed, 
at one with Nietsche's Zarathustra: "Speak and stammer: 
That is my good, that love I, thus it pleaseth me entirely, thus 
alone will I the good. I do not will it as the law of God, I 
do not will it as the statute or requirement of man ; it shall not 
be a landmark for me to beyond-earths or paradises." 24 

The second form of the charge is more plausible, but it is 
not, I think, valid. Jesus certainly suggested that righteous- 
ness would promote the agent's future happiness. But this 
does not necessarily mean that conduct may be righteous inde- 
pendently of its motive. There is, in fact, a confusion here. 
Jesus' suggestion of the selfish motive does, indeed, imply that 
that motive may be connected with righteous conduct without 
destroying its righteousness; but it does not imply that the 
motive may be connected with the conduct, as a motive, without 
having this effect. If it be asked : "What other form of con- 
nection is possible," the answer is simple. The motive may 
stand to the conduct in the relation of previous stimulus. So 
standing, it does not in any way detract from the righteousness 
of the conduct. That this is so is universally admitted in prac- 
tice. Nobody, for instance, supposes that a good man is made 
less good by the fact of his goodness being partly due to fear 
of the rod in childhood. In like manner, a forgiving spirit 
is still good even though the stimulus to its growth has been 
the egoistic motive, "that your Father also which is in heaven 
may forgive you your trespasses." 25 The goodness of exist- 

M Thus spake Zarathustra, p. 41. 

25 Mark 11 : 25. In the Lord's prayer, the phrase, "for we ourselves also 
forgive everyone that is indebted to us" (Luke 11:4), does not mean that 
we do this in order to be forgiven. It rather implies that the prayer is 
intended for the use of those only who have a forgiving spirit. 
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ing things is, in short, wholly independent of their origin in 
the past. In this sense, men can gather grapes of thorns and 
figs of thistles. 

Not only, however, is the case of those who hold that Jesus 
thought true righteousness could be motived by selfishness not 
proven; it can further be shown positively that, for him, 
righteousness based on bad motives was not righteousness at 
all. No doubt to a person who believes that moral goodness and 
badness belong to action there is no incompatibility here. 
There is no reason why the conduct should not be good, while 
the motive is exceedingly bad. But if there is one thing clearer 
than another about the teaching of Jesus, it is that, for him, 
moral goodness and badness belonged, not to actions, but to 
agents — not to physical movements in the external world, but 
to the states of consciousness of which these are manifestations. 
This view, as against the opposite view of the formalist, he is 
never tired of emphasizing. The whole elaborate array of 
orthodox observances was to him an obstruction and a stum- 
bling block. Washing of hands before meat and other cere- 
monies, even the strict observance of the Sabbath day, are 
brushed aside as mere trivialities. "Hear me, all of you, and 
understand, there is nothing from without the man, that goeth 
into him, can defile him; but the things that proceed out of 
the man are those that defile the man." 26 The Pharisee's cata- 
logue of churchmanship does not, but the publican's humility 
does, have honor in the sight of God. 27 Behind the letter of 
the law he goes in every case to the spirit, behind the act to the 
character displayed in it : "Ye have heard that it was said by 
them of old time, Thou shalt not kill, and whosoever shall kill 
shall be in danger of the judgment: but I say unto you that 
everyone who is angry with his brother without a cause shall be 
in danger of the judgment." 28 The servant with two talents 
who had gained other two has the same commendation as 
the servant with five who had gained five. 29 It was not the 

M Mark 7:15. 
" Luke 18:9. 
M Matt. 5:21, 22. 
M Matt. 23:21-23. 
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action but the agent that Jesus held to be the proper sub- 
ject of praise or blame. For him goodness was to be and 
not to do something. The act of forgiving my brother was 
nothing. 30 The number of times that the verbal process was 
repeated mattered not at all. The category of good and bad 
applied to the forgiving state of mind. 

That this was Jesus' constant teaching there can, I think, 
be no dispute. But, if so, the idea that he thought conduct 
could be righteous independently of its motives is completely 
overthrown. For righteousness based on bad motives would 
loudly contradict itself. Their operation might, indeed, ren- 
der action less injurious, but they could only render agents 
worse. The person whose state of mind is otherwise unaltered, 
but who refrains from committing, murder from such a motive 
as cowardice will be worse than an actual murderer. The 
murderous state is present in both cases, but the non-murderer 
is also a coward. 

"The counter our lovers staked was lost 
As surely as if it were lawful coin: 
And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Is the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin, 
Though the end in sight was a vice." 

Jesus then did not hold, and the conjunction of his theologi- 
cal and ethical teaching does not, when properly understood, 
suggest, that righteousness can be based on selfish motives. 
Such righteousness, on the contrary, is not righteousness at all, 
but a blend of vice and hypocrisy. The popular charge against 
his teaching is, therefore, not sustained. 

If, as I think it will and should be, this conclusion is 
accepted, we naturally proceed to inquire into the actual sub- 
stance of his teaching. And here, the first thing noticeable, and 
often noticed, is an omission. Throughout the discourses 
there is practically nothing about political ethics or the right 
form of organization, whether among secular or religious 
bodies. In like manner there is nothing about the goods of art 
and literature that play so large a part in the ethical thought of 
paganism. From these omissions it is sometimes inferred that 

80 Matt 18:21. 
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Jesus' outlook was too narrow and onesided to have much rele- 
vance to modern problems. There is, however, an easy ex- 
planation. For Jesus the end of the world was at hand. 
"Behold I come quickly." Politics, art and literature are means 
to "ends," not "ends" themselves. The good of them resides 
in the indirect influence they exert on human character. But, 
with the destruction of the world in sight, means are idle ; time 
for their working is lacking. Hence they may be neglected, as 
they are neglected in the precept, "If a man smite thee on the 
one cheek, turn to him the other also," and in many similar 
precepts. To one legislating for a permanent society it would 
have been necessary to distinguish the spirit underlying this pre- 
cept from the concrete application of it, and to show that the 
spirit, though in itself always good, might lead to bad results 
if loosened unreflectingly along the channel of natural im- 
pulse. It was because the time was short that these things 
mattered nothing to Jesus, and that his doctrine is exclusively 
a doctrine of ends. 

Wherein, then, did Jesus teach that goodness, in its sense of 
"good as end," resides ? We have already seen that it belongs 
to agents and not to action. Consequently the question be- 
comes : Wherein did Jesus hold that the goodness of an agent 
consists? 

To this question the answer that immediately suggests itself 
is that such goodness consists in complete devotedness to the 
ideal that each man sees before him. There must be no 
compromise between what we should like, and what we think 
we ought, to do. "Ye cannot serve God and mammon." 31 
"Verily, verily I say unto you except a man be born anew 
he cannot see the kingdom of God." 32 "No man, having 
put his hand to the plough and looking back, is fit for the king- 
dom of God." 33 The denunciation of the hypocrites who make 
prayers and give alms to be seen of men, the reproof to the 
man with his great possessions, 34 and the stories of the widow's 

a Cf. the cleansing of the Temple. Mark 11 : 17. 
M John 3:3. 

ra Luke Q : 62. 
31 Mark 10:21. 
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mite 35 and the pot of ointment, 36 carry the same lesson. It is 
brought out again in the repudiation of the idea of works of 
supererogation : "When ye shall have done all the things that 
are commanded you, say We are unprofitable servants; we 
have done that which it is our duty to do." 37 And it is driven 
home with all the force of a vivid illustration in the stern sen- 
tences: "If thy hand shall cause thee to stumble, cut it off; 
... if thy foot cause thee to stumble cut it off ; . . . and if 
thine eye cause thee to stumble, cast it out." 38 "If any man 
cometh unto me, and hateth not his own father and mother, 
and wife, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, 
he cannot be my disciple." 39 The light that serves for our 
ideal must be followed remorselessly; no purpose of reward 
and no element of self-will must be allowed to intervene. 40 

Now if this were the whole of Jesus' teaching, it would 
clearly approximate to Kant's categorical imperative: Act ac- 
cording to conscience. "Whatsoever is not of faith (i. e., moral 
conviction) is sin." 41 The practical difficulty in that ethic is, 
of course, that different men's consciences point to different 
things; consequently, the doctrine of the good will, though it 
may afford a valid canon of subjective right, throws no light 
on what actually ought to be done in any particular case. The 
theoretical difficulty is that this doctrine places the man who 
is faithful to a false ideal on a level with one who is faithful 
to a true one; and it is paradoxical to count as of equal good- 
ness a conscientiously murderous dervish and St. Francis of 
Assisi. 

Both these difficulties, however, may be avoided by an ethic 
which adds to the Kantian form the doctrine that some par- 
ticular ideal is objectively true. There will, indeed, still be 
difficulty in balancing degrees of faithfulness against degrees 

M Mark 12:43, 44- 
""Mark 14:8, 9. 
"'Luke 17: 10. 
""Mark 9 = 45-47- 
39 Luke 14:26. 

m Cf. Moberly, "Atonement and Personality," p. 100, on Jesus' own com- 
plete devotedness. 
a Cf. Boutmy, "Jesus," p. 139. 
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of truth in the ideal. It will not be decided whether a man who 
follows very earnestly a low ideal of what he ought to do is 
better or worse than one who follows less earnestly an ideal 
that is somewhat higher. The imperfectly dutiful lover and 
the imperfectly loving follower of duty will still lack an order 
of precedence. But at least the picture of the perfect man will 
have been drawn. There will be no indeterminateness about 
that. 

Now, in the Jewish law, the ideal provided wherewith to 
fill the Kantian form was a mingled catalogue of deeds and 
qualities: Thou shalt not kill, thou shall not steal, but also, 
thou shalt not covet. In Greek ethics an advance upon this was 
made by the elimination of deeds. The ideal became solely one 
of qualities, justice, benevolence, courage, temperance, and so 
on. This standpoint was not, of course, in conflict with the 
other. It did not repudiate the fruit of conduct; it merely 
traced it to the root of character. It came, in fact, not to de- 
stroy but to fulfil. It did not abandon the primitive creed; 
but built for it a deeper foundation. The ideal presented by 
Jesus went beyond the pagan ideal in just this same manner. 
It did not repudiate the catalogue of virtues, but found for 
them a new foundation in the pivotal doctrine of love. Love 
to God and love to man; this was the law and the prophets. 

This, I suppose it would be generally agreed, was Jesus' 
central teaching. So stated, however, it is not entirely free 
from ambiguities that demand some attempt at further ampli- 
fication. First, and most fundamental, Is love a means or an 
end or both? Clearly, one interpretation of the doctrine might 
be: "All the old rules of conduct and all the virtues were 
justified as media axiomata to some further end. The new 
rule of love is justified because it subserves that end still more 
effectively. On this view Jesus would be understood to have 
accepted broadly the common opinion of his time as to what 
was ultimately good, and to have set himself to show that this 
good could best be reached by love-motived action. 

The second interpretation is that Jesus regarded love as 
good absolutely and not as a means; and the third, that he 
regarded it as good in both senses. 
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Of these interpretations, the first is certainly, and the second 
probably, untenable. The correct interpretation, as it seems to 
me, is that Jesus regarded love as both a good in itself, and 
also a means to good. 

This view, it should be noticed, may be accepted without 
prejudging the further question whether or not love is the 
only thing ultimately good. The fact that it is good as means 
may appear, at first sight, to imply a negative conclusion upon 
that point. But it does not really do so. For the good to 
which love in one person is a means may be simply more love 
in other people. It is not necessary that there shall be any- 
thing else good ultimately. It may be merely : 

"One with another, soul with soul, 
They kindle fire from fire." 

For all we know as yet Norbert may interpret Jesus rightly 
when he says : 

"There is no good on earth but Love, but Love : 
What else looks good is some shade flung from Love; 
Love gilds it, gives it worth." 

We have, then, to ask that further fundamental question: 
Were there, as a matter of fact, for Jesus other things good in 
themselves besides love? That many things we superficially 
call good we only consider good because of the gilding love 
gives to them is, I think, indisputable. I am aware, of course, 
that the circumstance of companionship being an essential in- 
gredient in most concrete goods does not prove it to be the sole 
ingredient. In many cases, however, something very much 
like this does seem to be proved by direct introspection. But, 
it is a long step from that conclusion to the broader con- 
clusion that love is the only good. I do not think that we 
can take that step, and I do not believe that Jesus took it. 
Whether he believed intellect to be good in itself we have no 
evidence, but the whole course of his ministry goes to show 
that he did believe this of happiness. He sympathized with 
pain, and he went about healing sick people. To deny that 
he really cared for the happiness of others, though he acted 
as though he cared for it so keenly, is surely straining facts to 
fit a theory. 
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If this be so, Jesus' ethical teaching is not a rounded whole. 
Once grant that there are other things good besides love, and 
we get repeated within the domain of objective good the diffi- 
culty I have already noticed in the relation of objective to 
subjective good. What order of precedence have varying de- 
grees of love and amounts of happiness ? Is the goodness of 
the universe increased the more by rather unhappy love or 
rather happy indifference? 

The fact, however, that Jesus omitted certain things is no 
reason for slackening attention on those other things that 
he did not omit. Given then that love is a part and an im- 
portant part of good, what exactly does love mean? If any- 
one objects in limine to such a question on the ground that 
love is a simple, unanalyzable feeling like pleasure, I can only 
appeal to introspection. To me it appears that love as we 
ordinarily understand it — I do not, of course, mean merely 
sexual love — is not a simple, but a highly complex state of 
consciousness. I seem to distinguish in it some seven distinct 
elements. It includes — I am not using any special order — 
(i) a wish for one's friend's good generally; (2) a wish in 
particular for his happiness; (3) admiration in some sort for 
some qualities in him, and a sense of one's own inadequacy; 
(4) a wish to be with one's friend; (5) a wish for reci- 
procity of affection, and perhaps some sadness at the lack of 
it, and even, it may be, an element of jealousy; (6) a curious 
reverence that erects a barrier against further intimacy, a bar- 
rier that one both wishes and does not wish to break down; 
(7) over and above these things an emotional attitude that 
does not lend itself to further description, and that may be 
called, perhaps, the warmth of affection. 

I do not, of course, stress that particular form of analysis 
or suggest that all of the elements distinguished are always 
present. But that love in the widest sense can be split up into 
parts somehow seems to me certain. And it also seems certain 
that some of these parts will involve an element of egoism. 
The desire for reciprocity, at all events, will almost always be 
there, and in day dreams may betray itself. No doubt the 
hero tries to keep his heroism secret — that is part of the game 
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— but somehow the secret always leaks out, and the story ends 
like Enoch Arden. 

Now if love, in our ordinary meaning', is thus complex, are 
we to hold that Jesus' praise of it included the whole or only 
a part? Did it in particular include the selfish element, or 
did it refer to an idealized love from which that should be 
purged away? I think we must say that the love he en- 
visaged was a love wholly lost in its object, and, like his own 
love for men, freed from every taint of self. 

But even so, the teaching is not explained. Love, in any 
interpretation, is not self-contained. It must be directed out- 
ward from the self to some other. Is it then material in 
Jesus' teaching, what this other is? Is the goodness of love, 
in short, independent of the object of love? The answer 
apparently is No. The right object, Jesus tells us, is God 
and Man, and furthermore, not Man merely, but every man, 
for every man is our neighbor. 

The objection commonly urged against this view is that 
love is not a matter of will and does not come at call. This, 
however, is not valid. It is, indeed, true that it cannot be 
our duty to do the impossible; but still, what it is impossible 
for us to do may nevertheless be good. The real difficulty 
seems to me to be a different one, the suggestion, namely, 
sometimes read into this rule of Jesus, that, as between different 
men, our love should be impartial. It appears to me clear that, 
if the object of love affects the goodness of love at all, this 
attitude of impartiality cannot be the right one; for all men 
are not alike. It may no doubt be answered that, in actual fact, 
Jesus did not counsel impartiality, or at least that there is no 
clear proof that he did counsel it. Perhaps so; but in that 
case there is another gap in the ethic, for we are without guid- 
ance to the way in which our love were best distributed. 

From all this it seems clear that there is not in Jesus' recorded 
sayings a complete ethical doctrine such as would satisfy a sci- 
entific maker of systems. This cannot be found there. But it 
is also true that this should not be sought there. What we may 
seek and do find is an unrivaled clearness of moral percep- 
tion, unregarding of formulas and unfettered by tradition, 
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that throws into a bright light broad tracts on the sphere of 
good. To harden the parables into rules and the sayings into a 
canon of conduct is mistaken loyalty. It is to confuse intuition 
with that reflection about intuition which goes to make phil- 
osophy. It would imprison the seer in the pedant's role, and 
blur "the features of a conception, a life, a character, which the 
world might reverence more wisely, but can never love too 
well." 42 

A. C. Pigou. 
King's College, Cambridge. 



REFORM AND THE DEATH PENALTY. 

John Bright, writing in 1865 to the secretary of the Howard 
Society on the subject of capital punishment, is reported to 
have said: "The cause of abolition is going on rapidly over 
Europe, and we, stupid as we are in these things, cannot stand 
still." These words suggest that even the famous tribune of 
the people had not measured the capacity of his fellow-country- 
men for slowness in legislative reform. Bright and William 
Ewart, Romilly, Gurney and many others in the sixties, la- 
bored hard to impress upon the English people the need for 
reform in regard to the death sentence. The times were not 
propitious and their efforts afforded no immediate result. 

The moral perceptions of the more enlightened members of 
a nation are always ahead of its criminal code. To effect a 
change means, in a democratic country, to first change the view 
of the average citizen. No easy task, for the average man 
is not only conservative in his views of moral problems but to 
his natural conservatism is added a heavy weight of indiffer- 
entism that has first to be overcome. Hence, the bringing of 
criminal law into line with modern day ethical standards is 
a phenomenally slow process. Of all examples, the most strik- 
ing is that of the legal penalty of death for murder. 

A lawyer, no friend to the abolition of capital punishment, 
has written : "The necessity for gradation of the crime of homi- 

"Sidgwick's Review of "Ecce Homo." 



